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I. 


Dramatic Sketches. 


SIGNOR NALDI. 
(With a Portrait.) 

It may perhaps be expected that 
we should offer our readers an expla- 
nation of the motives which have in- 
duced us to deviate in a slight degree 
from the original plan of our work, 
by giving the portrait of a performer 
at the Italian Opera House; which 
to some persons may probably appear 
rather out of place in the “ British 
Stage.” Such cavilling as this, how- 
ever, would we think savour more of 
a determination to find fault, than of 
a scrupulous regard to correctness ; 
and if such an objection were once 
to be admitted, we might with just as 
much propriety be censured for cri- 
ticising the performances at this house, 
as for giving a portrait of one of the 
performers. In naming our work 
“The British Stage,” we intended 
to announce a general review of the 
drama in the British empire; and 
certainly in our humble opinion, the 
judicious management of the King’s 
Theatre, and the rare talent which 
its company includes, do unequalled 
honour to the metropolis, and claim 
for this house the critic’s first and 
most attentive regards. With this 
view of the subject, we think the 
plan of giving the portraits of its 
principal performers cannot fail to 
Stamp an additional value upon our 
work ; and though they have been 
entirely neglected in all publications 
of a similar nature, we feel con- 
vinced that likenesses of Naldi, 

Vol. IL. 


Ambrogetti, Fodor, &c, will afford 
our readers an agreeable variation 
from the routine of those of the 
actors at our national theatres. 
Signor Giuseppe Naldi was born 
at Bologna, in February, 1770, and 


after acquiring much fame in his 


native country, was engaged as Primo 
Buffo at the King’s Theatre, about 
13 years since; which situation, 
with one or two intervals, he has 
ever since retained, sharing largely 
in the public favour and applause. 
His fine bass voice is extremely sono- 
rous and powerful, and he is perhaps 
one of the most scientific singers that 
ever appeared on the boards of a 
theatre. As a composer also, he is, 
we believe, possessed of extraordinary 
talent, having produced several very 
pleasing and elegant compositions. 
As an actor he has been greatly 
eulogised, and, in our opinion, rather 
beyond his merits; he is certainly 
possessed of much genuine humour ; 
and of that perfect ease and self- 
possession, so essential to the forma- 
tion of a good actor, he has a plen- 
tiful stock ; but, accustomed as we 


are to the bustling comic performers 


of our English Theatres, Naldi’s 
style of acting often appears exces- 
sively tame and spiritless. Occa- 
sionally, however, he acts with great 
effect, as in “ Figaro,” “Il Fana- 
tico per la Musica,’ Il Don Gio- 
vanni,” &c. Our portrait of him 
will we think be recognized as a 
striking likeness, 
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MHtstory of the Theatres. 


Cuap. 2. Further Account of the 
Theatresin the time of Shakspeare ; 
The Swan, Blackfriars, White- 
friars, Cockpit or Phenix, and 
Curtain, described. 


THE SWAN. 


This was the most westerly of 
the theatres on the southern bank 
of the Thames, and stood close to the 
water-side, nearly opposite what is 
now called Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
The period of its erection is uncer- 
tain, and the performances were of a 
very inferior description. * In 1613 
it was shut up, and we learn from 
an old pamphlet published in 1632, 
that it had then fallen into decay ; 
it was completely demolished, with 
Several others, by order of the 
Parliament, at the commencement 
of the civil wars. The precise 
Spot on which this theatre stood, it 
is now difficult’ or impossible to 
determine ; the revolution which we 
have anticipated in the appearance 
of the neighbourhood of the South- 
wark Bridge, has in this district 
been completely produced by the 
erection of that of Blackfriars ; the 
buildings having every where been 
modernized, and ihe ancient names 
of streets, &e. completely changed. 


Thus perish even the traces of the 
boasted works of man, whose most 
durable productions are scarcely 
less perishable and transitory than 
himself. 
“ We build the wall, and raise the 
stately pile ; 
“A distant age asks where the 
fabric stood ; | 
“ Andin the dust, sifted and searched 
in vain, 
“ The undiscoverable secret sleeps.” 
The works of nature alone remain 
unchanged ; the mighty river, on the 
banks of which were erected those 
theatres, the objects of so much 
curious research, still rolls with un- 
diminished grandeur past the spot; 
but of those resorts of the gay and 
dissipated not a vestige remains. © 
In meditating on these things, it is 
impossible to repress a sigh at the 
instability of man’s boasted impor- 
tance ; and pursuing the train of 
reflection they awaken, may we not 
in fancy behold the time when the 
sites of our present magnificent 
theatres will be sought for as ear- 
nestly and as fruitlessly, This at 
present appears very improbable, but | 
we have seen that the lapse of two- 
centuries produces vicissitudes not 
less strange than unlooked for. 
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It is indeed at all times difficult 
to trace with precision the sites of 
ancient edifices ; theatres as well as 
others. The writers of former days 
were not scrupulously attentive to 
accuracy upon such points; and 
though we know the Swan stood 
upon Bankside, we should be com- 
pletely at a loss to know upon what 
part of it, were it not for the assis- 
tance of the old maps and views 
still in being. The charge of neg- 
ligence in this respect does not, 
however, apply solely to ancient 
writers, for those of our own day 
frequently fall into similar negligen- 
cies, calculated sorely to puzzle and 
mislead the antiquaries of times to 
come. For instance, in a work 
lately published, called “ Leigh’s 
New Picture of London,” the follow- 
ing paragraph in point occurs in 
the chapter relative to the Drama: 
“A theatre in Wellclose Square, 
called the Royalty Theatre, is occa- 
sionally opened; and one also (the 
Regency) in John Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road.” Now we will 
imagine that hereafter, when the 
above buildings have sunk into 
oblivion, the said work may fall 
into the hands of some one occupied 
like ourselves in compiling a History 
of the Theatres ; but how much would 
it mislead him ; for perhaps we need 
scarcely add that the first of them 
does not stand in Wellclose Square, 
but in Well Street; and the latter 
not in John, but in Tottenham Street. 
We have not pointed out this error 
through any wish to detract from 


the character of the publication, — 


which is really a very excellent little 
thing, but merely to shew how 
careless authors are in these respects ; 
how much they confuse aud deceive 
the antiquary; and how excusable 
are the errors into which writers on 
such topics are liable to fall. 

The above print, copied from an 
old view of London, represents the 


theatre as it appeared towards the 
close of the 16th or commencement 
of the 17th century. It will be 
seen that it was a building of consi- 
derable dimensions, and in shape 
closely resembled the Globe, Hope, 
&c. of which views were given in 
our last. The figures standing near 
it, we may suppose to have -been 
some of the Dangles of those days ; 
their grotesque dress was the nsual 
costume of the times, which, how- 
ever it might then -be admired, 
would we doubt be found rather 
inconvenient at present, during a 
rush at the Pit-door of Covent or 
Drury. Having now described the 
whole of the theatres on the Bank- 
side, we proceed to give some 
account of those situated in other 
parts of the town, and accordingly 
we cross the water to 


BLACKFRIARS, 


This theatre was a very ancient 
one, having been built some time 
between the years 1570 and 1580, 
and its site was on or near the spot 
where now stands Apothecaries’ Hall, 
at the southern side of which there 
is yet a place called Playhouse Yard. 
It does not appear to have heen 
very large, as it exactly resembled 
the Cockpit and Whitefriars both in 
form and size, and the smallness of 
the latter is ascertained by these 
lines, in the epilogue to a comedy by 
Nabbes, called “ Tottenham Court,” 
which was acted there :— 

“© When others’ fill’d rooms with neg- 
lect disdain ye, 

“ My little house with thanks shall 
entertain ye.” 

This theatre and the Globe, as 
has before been noticed, belonged 
to the same set of actors, who were 
called The King’s Company, having 
been granted a license by James the 
First, in 1603, to perform at the 
Globe ; the Blackfriars is not men- 
tioned in that license, which renders 
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it probable that it did not then 
belong to them, but they must have 
purchased it shortly after, since it 
appears to have been in their posses- 
sion in 1604, and remained for a 
Jong time in their occupation, 
Charles ‘the First having renewed 
their license to perform here and at 
the Globe, in the year 1625. Indeed, 
for a long series of years, they were 
the most flourishing and respectable 
of all the companies, and did credit 
to their title of The King’s Servants. 
Like the other members of the royal 
household, they were sworn into 
office; each of them was allowed 
four yards of bastard scarlet for a 
cloak, and a quarter of a yard of 
velvet for the cape, every second year. 
The entertainments here being more 
rational, and the players better, than 
at any other theatre, the audiences 
were consequently more refined, and 
altogether It was looked upon as the 
most reputable in the metropolis. 
Camden in his “ Annals of the 
reign of King James the First,” 
asserts that this theatre fell down in 
1623, and that above 80 persons 
were killed by the accident; but it 
has been ascertained that he was 
misinformed, and that the building 
which fell was a house in Blackfriars, 
dedicated to the service of religion. 
A very minute account of this catas- 
trophe is given by Stowe, in his 
** Survey of London.” 


WHITEFRIARS, 


Mr. Malone was of opinion that this 
theatre stood in Salisbury Court, on 
the spot where another house was 
erected in 1629, but it appears more 
probable that the site of the amcient 
theatre lay between the western gate 
of the Temple, and Water Lane, 
Fleet Street. In Concannen and 
Morgan’s “History of St. Saviour’s 
Southwark, 1795,” it is said to have 
stood in a place called Playhouse 
¥ard, which had been recently pulled 


down, and was at that time adver. 
tised for building upon ; but upon a 
careful inspection of Roque’s M 

of London, published on 24 sheets, 
in 1746, we cannot discover any such 
place. Its site, however, being pretty 
nearly ascertained, the exact spot it 
is not so material to determine, 
It was a small house, and very ancient, 
being enumerated by a writer in 1628 
as one of the playhouses pulled down 
by the “cautious citizens” in 1580. So 
few and indistinct are the traces of it, 
that the period of its being rebuilt is 
uncertain ; but it probably did not 
remain long in ruins, for upon the 
13th of July 1613, a license was 
granted by James the First, for the 
erection of a new playhouse here; 
and it may therefore be concluded, 
that having been rebuilt, it was 
pulled down by the proprietors, not 
on account of its decay, but from its 
being too small to accommodate 
the increasing population. This 
license, however, was not acted upon 
before the year 1629, when a new 
theatre was erected in Salisbury 
Court, and not on the site of the 
old housc, as has been supposed. 
A company called The Prince’s Ser- 
vants performed here, until the Revo- 
lution put a general stop to dramatic 
exhibitions, when the house remained 
closed till the Restoration. The per- 
formances, under the management 
of Davenant and others, after the 
Restoration, do not belong to this 
period of our History, but will be 
noticed in the proper place, and a 
view of the Theatre erected in Dorset 


Gardens given, as it appeared about 
the year 1673. 


THE COCKPIT, OF PH@NIX. 


This Theatre had originally been 
acock-pit, and derived its title of 
the Phenix, from that fabulous bird 
having been chosen for its sign, when 
converted into a play-house. It was 
Situated opposite the Castle Tavern 
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in Drury Lane, and was standing 
some time after the Restoration. On 
the 4th of March, 1617, it was pulled 
down by the populace. A mob of 
persons, smitten with the love of 
morality, began to attack all public 
houses suspected to be bagnios, and 
extended their reformation to this 
Theatre, which they demolished, in 
accomplishing which, many persons 
were killed and wounded. This 
tumult was thought of so seriously, 
that the Privy-Council directed the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
and the Justices of Middlesex, to 
hold a special sessions for inquiring 
after the offenders, and punishing 
them in an exemplary manner. 
From the letter written by the Privy 
Council on this occasion, it appears 
that the mob consisted of many thou- 
sands. The house was speedily re- 
built, and was one of those which 
escaped the fury of the fanatics 
during the pulling down of play- 
houses in 1648, as it was here that 
Davenant and Rhodes recommenced 
the performance of plays about the 
period of the Restoration, as will 
hereafter be noticed. The players 
who performed here in the rejgn of 
James the First were called The 
Queen’s Servants, till the death of 
Queen Anne in 1619; after that they 
were for some time denominated The 
Lady Elizabeth’s Servants, and after 
the marriage of Charles the First 
they re-assumed their old title of 
The Queen’s Servants. They were 
also sometimes called The-Quecn of 
Bohemia’s Servants. 


THE CURTAIN. 

This was a very ancient house, 
situated in Curtain Road, Shoreditch, 
and took its name from its sign, which 
was a striped curtain, but beyond this 
little is known of it. The great and 
increasing number of theatres towards 
the conclusion of the 16th century, 
began to excite the alarm of many 


sensible persons, and at length at- 
tracted the attention of the Privy 
Council, who, on the 22nd of June, 
1600, issued an order for limiting the 
number of play-houses to two, viz, 
the Fortune and the Globe. The 
attachment of the people to dramatic 
exhibitions had however attained to 
such a-height, that it was found im- 
possible to enforce this regulation; 
nor was a second order, with still 
stronger injunctions, at all more effec- 
tual. In the first of these edicts, the 
Privy Council stated, that it had been 
represented to them, in order to gain 
their sanction to the erection of the 
Fortune, that this new building would 
not add tothe number of play-houses, 
as it was in contemplation to have the 
Curtain “ ruined and plucked down, 
or put to some other use ;” but this 
intention does not appear to have 
been carried into effect, for theatrical 
exhibitions were continued there till 
the accession of Charles the First, soon 
after which it was only used by prize- 
fighters. 

In the neighbourhood of the Cur- 
tain stood another play-house, built 
about 1570, which is supposed to have 
been the first building erected in 
London purposely for dramatic exhi- 
bitions, and hence it was emphatically 
termed THe We have not, 
however, included it in our list of 
the theatres in being at the time of 
Shakspeare, becauseitis very doubtful 


- whether there were then any perform- 


ances there, or whether it had not 
been pulled down altogether. We 
believe no stage-historian has before 
correctly stated the site of this house. 
Mr. Malone confesses that he was 
unable to ascertain its situation, which 
in so diligent an enquirer was some- 
what remarkable ; and Dr. Drake, in 
his “ Shakspeare and his Times,” 
vol. II, p. 202, without the slightest 
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authority supposes it to have been in 
Blackfriars.* Stowe, however, in his 
« Survey of London,” says expressly 
that it stood in the neighbourhood of 
the Curtain, and his accuracy may be 
relied upon, as he was living at the 
time of its erection, and resided near 
the spot. He says that there was 
formerly in the neighbourhood of the 
Curtain Road, a famous well, called 
Holywell, and a very antient building, 
called The Priory of St. John the 


Baptist, which being pulled down on 


the suppression of monasteries, &c. in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, many 
houses were erected there for the 
lodging of noblemen. He adds— and 
near thereunto are builded two public 
houses for acting Comedies, Tragedies, 
and Histories, for recreation, whereof 
the one is called the Curtain, the other 
The Theatre, both standing on the 
south-west side, towards the ficld.” 
That this passage, which so clearly 


points out the situation of the Theatre, 
should have eluded the laborious re. 
search of Malone, is very remarkable, 
The field of which Stowe speaks, was 
the neighbourhood of what is called 
the Curtain Road, which doubtless 
took ils name from the adjacent 
theatre. It may be presumed that 
these two houses stood about the 
centre of the Curtain Road, near to 
what is still called Holywell Lane. The 
western side of the road was not built 
upon till within these few years, and 
at that period was the path over the 
fields to Hoxton, from the eastern end 
of London. } 

We have now given an account of 
all the theatres in being at the close 
of the 16th century, except the Fortune 
and the Red Bull, which we shall no- 
tice in our next Number, and at the 
same time present our readers with 
a view of the exterior of the former 
theatre. 


Uebicw of Wooks. 


A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and 
the Rivals, forming Nos. 1 and 2 
of Oxberry’s new English Drama, 
publishing Monthly, at 1s. per No. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1818. 

A publication of the stock-plays of 
the London Theatres appears to be an 
undertaking attended with certain 
profit. We have lately had Cumber- 
Jand’s, Inchbald’s, and Dibdin’s, 
and now Mr. Oxberry steps forward 
to swell the list with new pretensions 
to public patronage. There is one 
strong inducement to commence these 
works, and that is the unfading inte- 
rest which the plays they include pos- 
sess in the minds of the public; the 
unlucky booksellers who purchase the 


* Mr. Chalmers is still farther from 


the mark, for he asserts that it 
at Newington Butts, 


works of our modern dramatists, 
generally find to their cost, that after 
the lapse of a weck or two, the copies 
left on hand are merely waste paper ; 
but with Massinger, Otway, Con- 
greve, kc. the case is widely different, 
and the publisher of an “ English 
Drama” may safely venture to print 
his thousands of copies, in the full 
conlidence that every day will bring 
with it fresh purchasers. 

We now proceed to furnish our 
readers with some description of the 
undertaking before us. It appears 
that two gentle:nen are engaged in it ; 
Mr. Oxberry we believe merely su- 
perintending its getting up ; while the 
critical essays upon each play are sup- 
plied by Mr. Hazlitt. The peculiar 
recommendations of the edition aré 
as follow. Clear directions are given 
for the positions of the various cha- 
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racters in each scene, at every fresh 
entrance or exit, and atthe fall of the 
curtain ; the costume is minutely de- 


scribed, a feature of particular utility. 


to provincial performers ; the time each 
play occupies in representation is cal- 
culated, also the period at which half- 
price usually commences ; and occa- 
sional notes are added to elucidate 
obscure passages. The text appears 
in general to be given very correctly, 
but we have detected one or two 
errata, occasioned probably by the 
hurry of bringing out the first number. 
For instance, in the 5th Act of the 
“© New Way to Pay Old Debts” Weil- 
born saysto Marall: 
‘¢ He that dares be false 
“ To a master, though unjust, will 
very hardly 
“ Be true to any other. Be gone, 
and look not for 
** Reward or favour from me.” &c. 
In the present edition the words in 
italics are omitted, and the meaning 
of the passage consequently rendered 
perfectly obscure. Itis but fair, how- 
ever, to add that in genera! the text 
is given with particular fidelity. To 
the two numbers already published, 
portraits of Kean, as Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and Mrs. Davison, as Julia, 
are prefixed, very excellently en- 
graved by Thompson; indeed, the 
style in which the work is brought 
out in this respect is so good, as to 
induce us to doubt whether Mr. Ox- 


berry will be able to carry it on as he — 


has begun, for unless his sale be very 
extensive, his profits must be small 
indeed. Kean’s is perhaps ‘the best 
likeness yet published of that great 
actor, nor is Mrs. Davison’s less 
Striking, though it may perhaps be 
thought rather too juvenile, being 
taken from a well-known painting by 


Harlowe, executed some’ years since. ° 
The remarks prefixed by Mr. Haz-’ 


litt, differ essentially from the puerile 
observations with which Mrs. Inch- 
bald and others have prefaced their 
several editions: he is certainly a man 
of acute understanding, though he 
sometimes writes very foolishly. In 
fact, considering his numerous occu- 
pations of critic, lecturer, politician, 
essayisl, &c. it is scarcely possible’ 
that he should always excel. His ob- 
servations on the ‘‘ New Way to Pay 
Old Debts” are sensible, though not 

possessing any remarkable novelty; 

the delineation of Sir Giles’s charac. 
ter is the best part of them, and is 
certainly very forcibly written, though | 
Mr. H’s. notions of morality appear 
to be none of the strictest. He de~ 
scribes the ruthless nature of Sir 

Giles by saying that he has “ no sickly 

sentimental obstacles to interrupt him 

in his head strong career;” and 

speaking of the respect paid to him, 

compared with the insolence expe- 

rienced by Wellborn, he takes care to 

let us know that in his opinion ‘it is 

better to be the oppressor than the 
oppressed.” 

Upon the whole, we like his re- 

marks upon the ‘“ Rivals” better 

than those upon the ** New Way to. 
pay Old Debts.” His character of. 
the former play, as contrasted with 

that of the ‘School for Scandal,” is» 
in good taste, and sketched with 

spirit :— 


‘“* The ‘Rivals’ is one of the most 
agreeable comedies we have. In the 
elegance and brilliancy of the dia- 
logue, in acertaip animation of mora! 
sentiment, and in the masterly dénowe- 
ment of the fable, the ‘School for 
Scandal!’ is superior; but the ‘ Ri- 


vals’ has more life and action in it, . ! 


and abounds in a greater number of 
whimsical characters, unexpected in- 
cidents, and absurd contrasts of situa- 
tion. The effect of the * School for 
Scandal” is something like reading a 


‘collection of epigrams; that of the 


‘Rivals’ is more like reading a novel. 
In the first you are always at the fqi- 


lette, or in the drawing-room; in the’ 
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last you pass into the open air, and 
take a turn in King’s Mead. The in- 
terest is kept alive in the one play by 
smart repartees, in the other by start- 
ling rencontres ; in the one we laugh 
at the satirical descriptions of the 
speakers, in the other the situation of 
their persons on the stage ts irresistl- 
bly ludicrous. Thus the interviews 
between Lucy and Sir Lucius Trig- 
ger, between Acres and his friend 
Jack, who is at ouce his contidant 
and his rival, between Mrs. Mala- 
prop, and thelover of her niece as 
Captain Absolute, and between that 
young lady and the same person as the 
pretended Ensign Beverley, tell from 
the mere double-cntendre of the scene, 
and from the ignorance of the parties 
of one another’s persons and designs. 
There is no source of dramatic effect 
more complete than this species of 
practical satire (in which our author 
seems to have been an adept,) where 
one character in the piece is made a 
fool of, andturned into ridicule to his 
face, by the very person whom he is 
trying to overreach.” 

We have said that Mr. Ifazlitt 
frequently writes nonsense, and he 
has given us a specimen or two in 
these very remarks. For instance, 
speaking of Lydia Languish, he says, 
** she should have all the physiogno- 
mical marks of a true boarding- 
** school, novel-reading Miss about 
** her, and some others into the bar- 
“ gain. Sir Anthony’s description 
‘© hardly comes up to thetruth. She 
should have large rolling eyes, pout- 
ing disdainful lips, a pale clear 
complexion, an oval chin, an arch- 
ing neck, and a profusion of dark 
ringlets falling down upon it—or 
she will never answer to our idea of 
the charming sentimental hoyden, 
who is the heroine of the play.” 
Now, why is it absolutely necessary 
thatshe should have allthis? For our- 
selves, we confess that Mr. Hazlitt’s 
description is very far indeed from 
squaring with our ideas of what is 
necessary to constitute a perfect 
Tydia; but in truth, such fanciful 
imaginings are “but mere foolery at 


best.” Out of a thousand men, not 


6c 


two, in all probability, would agree 
upon such a subject; and therefore, 
leaving Mr. Hazlitt to amuse himself 
with this creature of his imagination, 
we must still contend for every man 
having own Lydia.”»—In his re. 
marks on the character of Mrs. Ma. 
laprop, the following passage occurs: 
‘* How she should know the words, 
‘‘ and not their meaning, is a little 
“ odd.” It appears to us still more 
odd that a man of such observation as 
Mr. Hazlitt can have lived so longin 
the world without knowing that there 
is nothing remarkable in the case. 
What can possibly be more common 
than to meet with people who 
thus ridiculously misapply words 
which they have somehow or other 
picked up, but of the meaning of 
which they are evidently quite igno- 
rant? London abounds with com- 
plete counterparts of Mrs. Malaprop. 

The characters of the dramatis 
persone are, however, in general hit 
off with infinite spirit, and deserve 
our warmest commendation; but 
when he says that Dodd is the only 
actor he remembers who did justice 
to the part of Acres, we pause in sur- 
prise, toask him whether he ever saw 
Bannister in the character, and if so, 
whether he can possibly have forgotten 
him? His friend Mr. Leigh Hunt 
might have taught him better: that 
gentleman’s description of Bannister 
in this play is one of the best 
pieces of writing in his ‘ Critical 
Essays,” and the encomiums he 
there bestows upon him are undoubt- 
edly justified by the matchless excel- 
lence of the performance. In speak- 
ing of Sir Anthony Absolute, a word 
or two might we think have been 
spared in praise of Dowton’s delinea- 
lion of the character, than which a 
more admirable can scarcely be ima- 
gined, and which certainly as well 
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deserved to be particularly noticed 
as Kean’s Sir Giles, or Munden’s 
Marall. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Haz- 
litt for the present, and though we 
have found it necessary to mingle a 


London 


KING’S THEATRE. 


The opening of this house took 
place on the 10th of January, under 
auspices, and with hopes, very dif- 
ferent from those which were formerly 
attendant upon the occasion. The 
unprecedented success of the last 
season has shewn how certain a liberal 
and judicious system of conduct is of 
meeting with corresponding encou- 
ragement on the part of the public ; 
and as the theatre opens with nearly 
the same company, and under the 
same management, it appears un- 
questionable that the operations of 
the present season will be rewarded 
with a similar result. 

Since the close of the house, some 
important improvements have taken 
place, which have added materially 
toits beauty ; and though necessarily 
attended with great expense, will 
doubtless turn to account, by the 
increased influx of visitors they will 
occasion. ‘The principal of them is 
the introduction of gas to illuminate 
the house. The whole of the old 
Justres, with the exception of two 
upon the stage, have been removed, 
and the light now proceeds from a 
magnificent chandelier ~suspended- 
from the centre Of the ceiling, illu- 
minated with two brilliant circles of 
gas. The form of this novelty is 
most beautiful ; nothing can surpass 
the lightness and elegance of every 
part, and the manner in which the 
artist has managed to conceal the 
method of conveying the gas to its 
destination is a master-piece of skill. 


Most of our readers have doubtless 
Vol. II. 


little censure with our praise of this 
new publication, we strongly recom- 
mend it to our readers as being the 
cheapest and by far the best under- 
taking of the kind we have hitherte 
met with. 


Theatres. 


ere now seen the effect of this method 
of lighting, upon a smaller scale, at. 


Covent Garden, but we can assure 
them that it is here infinitely more 
beautiful and better contrived. The 
foot-lamps, at the front of the stage, 
are also supplied with gas. The in- 
creased blaze of light cast upon the 


roof, of course rendered it necessary. 


to have it re-painted; for odious as 
was the daub which formerly dis- 
figured it, it would have been quite 
intolerable when its blemishes were 
rendered trebly apparent. The 
ceiling has accordingly been orna- 
mented with four allegorical groupes, 
designed by M. Carbonnier, and 
painted by M. Zara, the colouring of 
which is splendid and the geueral 
effect very pleasing. 
company remains nearly the same as 
during the last season: Mesdames 
Pasta and Camporese have seceded, 
and in thetr room a Signora Corri 
has been introduced to the town, 
whose débit we shall presently notice 
more particularly. The house opened 
with “ Griselda”—a new Divertisse- 
ment, called “ Le Depart de Sancho 
Panza,” and a new Ballet called 
Atius et Fulvie,” both composed 


- by M. Favier, who has been appointed 


ballet-master, vice M. Leon. No 
variation from the manner in which 
“ Griselda” was cast last season has 
taken place; Crivelli sustained the 
Count with his customary ability, and 
Madame Fodor was as charming as 
ever inthe “patient Grizzle.” Miss 
Mori as Lisetta played with remark- 
able spirit, and appears to have made 


a rapid improvement both in voice 
F 


The operatic 
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and seience. The new Divertisse- 
ment consists of a kind of entertain- 
nient given to Sancho Panza, in the 
presence of Don Quixotte, previous 
to his departure from his native vil- 


lage: four new dancers, from the 


Grand Opera at Paris, made their 
appearance in it, viz. Mdlle. Lebreton, 
of a pleasing face and figure, ap- 
parently a very finished dancer ; her 


pirouette is executed with astonishing. 
Mdlle. Copere 


skill and precision. 
is a lady who some time since ren- 
dered herself remarkable at Paris by 
her determined adherence to the 
cause of Buonaparte ; her person is 
greatly above the common stature, 
yet by no means awkward ; her face 
rather handsome, though expressive 
of haughtiness ; she dances with much 
spirit. The other two novelties were 
M. Hulin aud M. Toussaint, both 
performers of no mean pretensions. 
In the Ballet they again appeared, 
and inereased the favourable impres- 
sion excited by their previous exer- 
tions, though the piece did not afford 
them any particular opportunities for 
displaying their powers. The Corps 
de Ballet remains much as before, 
but we cannot avoid regretting the 
loss of Madame Leon, whose bewiteh- 
ing grace and skill could only be 
equalled by the clumsiness of her 
help-mate. A Monsieur and Madame 
Falcoz, from the Grand Opera at 
Lisbon, are announced. 


SIGNORA CORRI. 


On the 17th of January, “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro” was performed, 
in which Signora Corri, a pupil of 
Madame Catalani, made her débit 
as the Countess, Madame Fodor 
having resigned the part, and taken 
that of Susannah eu the occasion. 
This young lady appears to be about 
twenty ; of a slight figure, somewhat 
beneath the middle size, but by no 
mieans remarkably handsome. Her 


voice, however, is good, and even 


under the embarrassment of a debi 
displayed its powers very successively, 
The first Air, Porgi Amor, was given. 
with much delicacy and feeling, but 
her finest effort was in the Due 
Canzonetta Sull’? Aria with Madame 
Fodor, which called down rapturous 
applause. She does not appear to 
be very clever as an actress, though 
the agitation necessarily attendant 
upon a first appearance renders it 
scarcely just to hazard an opinion of 
her talent in this respect. Madame 
Fodor, under all ber disadvantages 
of person, was as sprightly a Susan. 
nah as we ever witnessed ; to say 
one word in praise of her singing 
must be quite unnecessary. The 
Count was Ambrogetti’s first perfor- 
mance this season, and he made his 
appearance amid such a round of ap- 
plause as plainly testified the high 
estimation in which he is held by the 
town: he looked, sung, and acted, 
as well as ever. Madame Pasta’s 
place as Cherubino, was supplied by 
Miss Mori, who made a very smart 
little fellow, and her singing con- 
firmed us in our opinion of her rapid 
improvement. We cannot close our 
remarks without reverting to an ob- 
servation we last season felt our- 
selves called upon to make, respecting 
the perfect manner in which pieces 
are cast at this house, every part 
being well sustained, in lieu of as- 
Signing one or two characters to 
first-rate performers, and leaving the 
remainder to underlings. This per- 
haps more than anything else has 
contributed to the popularity of the 
theatre, and it is to us matter of 
equal surprise and regret, that so ex- 


cellent a plan is not acted upon elsé- 
where. 


DRURY LANE. 


MISS HART. 


To render our record of first ap- 
pearahces complete, it is necessary 
that we should notice the appearance? 
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ef this young lady, on the 30th of 
December, as the Widow Brady. In 
this attempt she soared far beyond 
her mark, and though plainly pos- 
sessed of much cleverness, should 
have made her first attempt in a cha- 
racter requiring rather less versa- 
tility and experience than the Widow 
Brady. She has repeated it once, 
but with little better success; let 
her take our advice, and attempt to 
rise from the lowest characters to 
the highest ; or she may find to her 
sorrow that it is extremely easy to fall 
from the highest to the lowest, with 
but little chance of ever rising again. 


MISS SMITHSON. 


This lady is a transplant from 
the Dublin Stage, and made her 
first appearance in London on the 
20th January as Letitia Hardy, in 
“ The Belle’s Stratagem.” The 
choice of this character for a début 
was rather unfortunate, for the 
favourable impression lately made 
upon the town by Miss Brunton in 
the same part, certainly operated 
disadvantageously towards the new 
candidate. Miss Smithson has 
every -personal requisite for the 
stage ; tall and well-formed, with a 
very handsome countenance, it cer- 
tainly is not nature’s fault if she do 
not arrive at perfection as an 
actress ; yet we cannot say that her 
Letitia Hardy was exactly what it 
ought to have been ; in the hoyden 
Scene she alternately overdid the 
thing, or was too circumspect, and 
‘subsequently she by no means struck 
us as being that fascinating accom- 
plished girl who might be sup- 
posed to win with irresistable fire, 
such a heart as Doramant’s. She 
danced the minuet with Girour 
rather gracefully, but unless this 
performance can be given in the 
first style, it would certainly be far 
better to omit it altogether. Miss 
_ Smithson in short must we fear be 


jts success. 


classed amongst the innumerable 
debutantes We are every season 
doomed to see and chronicle, without 
much expectation of ever being call- 
ed upon to witness from them any 
superior efforts. 


THE TURRET CLOCK. 


This is the name of a new melo- 
drama produced on the 28th of Jan. 
apparently translated from the French, 
and, though without a species of no- 
velty, a rather interesting composi- 
tion. The scene is laid in Spain or 
Portugal, we forget which, and the 
story principally consists of the ad- 
ventures of a young lady, who has 
eloped from her father’s house for 
the double purpose of avoiding a 
union with a man she dislikes, and 
accomplishing one with a more for- 
tunate gentleman. This elopement 
is to take place when the Turret 


Clock strikes twelve, and hence the 


name of the piece, but unfortunately 
ber lover is unable to keep his ap- 


pointment, and the lady is seized and 


carried off by robbers, We shall 
not continue our abstract of the plot ; 
suffice it to say that all of course ends 
happily, and that the lovers of in- 
teresting situations, and hair-breadth 


‘scapes may congratulate themselves 


upon the production of this piece, 
which abounds with them. The 
performers all exerted themselves 
with great effect. Oxberry as an 
Inn -keeper, Harley as a Servant, and 
Mrs. Harlowe as a Widow, ready to 
enter a second time into the bands of 
wedlock, particularly contributed to 
It was well received 
throughout, but will be extremely 
improved by a little curtailment. 
We are aware of the aversion which 
most writers have to cut out any part 
of their darling productions, but we 
can assure the author of the present 
piece thatit would be infinitely bene- 


fited by a gentle use of the pruning 


knife. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


RETRIBUTION. 


This new tragedy, written by a 
Mr. Dillon, a name hitherto un- 
known in theatrical annals, was pro- 
duced on the Ist of January. The 
scene is laid in Persia, and the 
plot, which we cannot pretend to 
detail, turns upon the villanies of a 
Persian King, Varanes (Young) who 
is kept in awe by the knowledge 
which his still more villanous son, 
Chosroo (Macready) has acquired 
of his guilt, and the murder by 
which he attained his crown. The 
King has another son called Hamed, 
(C. Kemble) who is a very good 
boy, and contends with his aforesaid 
bad brother for the love of a fair 
captive, called Zimra, (Miss O'Neill.) 
This of course terminates in “ murder 
and sudden death ;” however, two 
of the characters we believe are 
married, and live very happily, being 
blessed it is presumed with a nu- 
merous progeny. The best played 
character in the piece was Macready’s. 
Shakspeare says men should be what 
they seem, but this we deny, for no 
man ought to bea villain, and Mr. 
Macready, upon the stage, seems to 
be a most complete one. We know 
not whether he excels chiefly in 
such parts, or whether they have 
nerely fallen to him by chance, but 
certainly he has of late scarcely ever 
appeared but in a rascally character, 
and always to great advantage. Miss 
O'Neill had little to do as <imra, and 
had she never been seen in a more 
important light would never have 
attained to half the reputation she 
now enjoys. 

The language of this piece is insome 
places highly poetical, at others tame, 
and very frequently bombastical ; it 
is however well deserving perusal, 
though we cannot imagine it will re- 
tain a place upon the stage. The 
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first two acts are by far the best, foy 
subsequently the interest falls of 
most lamentably. It was however 
well received throughout, and mach 
applauded at the fall of the curtain, 
yet it has by no means had what is 
called a very brilliant run. The 
Prologue and Epilogue, spoken by 
Terry and Mrs. Gibbs, were mise- 
rable compositions. 

Whilst we are upon the subject of 
modern tragedy, we cannot avoid 
expressing our Satisfaction at the 
Covent Garden Managers’ having at 
last announced Mr. Milman’s “ Fa- 
zio.” It must be confessed they 
have taken ample time to consider of 
it; for shortly after it was written 
they were in treaty with the author 
for producing it on the Stage; 
now upwards of two years have 
elapsed since it was published ; and 
notwithstanding the very frequent 
and urgent recommendations which 
have been conveyed to the managers 
through the medium of the press to 
bring it forward, it is only at present 
announced as forthcoming. We 
lave heard that one principal cause 
of delay was the refusal of Miss 
O’Neill to personate Bianca. This 
however we can scarcely credit, as 
(setting aside Miss O’Neill’s good 
sense) we consider it highly impro- 
bable the managers would be so blind 
io their own interest as to suffer 
their servants to dictate to them 
what characters they should perform. 
All obstacles we trust are now re 
moved, and much pleasure may be 
anticipated from the representation 
of a tragedy replete with interest, 
striking situation, vigour of thought, 
and force of expression ; the only 
probable drawback in our opinion 
on its success, is in the cast of 
Fazio. The part evidently designed 
for the superior powers of Young; 
has been given to Charles Kemble - 
why, we cannot conceive.—The cba 
ractor of Bianca in the hands of 
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Miss O'Neill cannot be otherwise 
than attractive, and to use the words 
of a brother critic for whom we en- 
tertain the highest respect, “ the 
affectionate tenderness of the 
amiable Bianca will find a most 
delightful representative in Miss 
O'Neill; it is exactly suited to her 
peculiar powers, and we can scarcely 
conceive a higher gratification than 
to see this delightful conception of 
the poet portrayed and embodied by 
this bewitching actress.” The 
tragedy is announced for the 5th. of 
February. 


THREE MILES FROM PARIS. 


This interlude, produced on the 
15th January, appears to have been 
written purposely to exhibit Den- 
ning’s talent in assuming various 
characters after the manner of Ma- 
thews. The plot consists merely of 
‘his attempts to elude the vigilance 
of an old lady, and deliver a love- 
letter to her niece ; which he en- 
deavours to effect by assuming the 
various disguises of a Grenadier, 
Sailor, French Courier, &c. This 
‘gentleman acts with spirit and bustle; 
we can however by no means be 
brought to look upon him as a satis- 
factory substitute for Mathews. A 
crust of bréad is well enough of it- 
self; but if desired to fancy it a 
slice of cake, we should be apt to 
feel remarkably dissatisfied, We 
suppose, however, the managers, 
like Swifts intolerant hero, will tell 


us, “he is equal to Mathews; and- 


God confound you all eternally if 
you say otherwise.” During the pro- 
gress of the piece ; and at the con- 
clusion, a strong contest took place 
between the ayes and noes; nor has 
its success been sufficient to en- 
courage its frequent repetition. 


MRS. GARRICK. 
A lady of this name, from the Liver- 
pool Theatre, made her appearance 


January 20th as Lucy Bertram, in 
“*Guy Mannering.” She appears to be 
about half way advanced between 
thirty and forty, is of a short stout 
figure, and though her face does not 
claim the epithet handsome, it is cer- 
tainly pleasing, and enlivened by a 
sparkling pair of black eyes, She 
sings with great taste and science, but 
her voice in some of its notes is far 
from harmonious. She is, however, 
certainly second to no one upon this 
stage, except Miss Stephens ; and 
though she may not be able to shine in 
the first-rate characters, will be found 
highly useful in the second. From 
some parts of her Lucy Bertram, we 


-are led to think that she has more pre- 


tensions to the title of an actress, than 
singers usually possess. 

In the bills which announced this 
lady’s débit, it was stated, that she 
‘‘ had kindly undertaken to play the 
part, because Miss Stephens was ne- 
cessarily absent from London”—This 
was speaking out; but in the bills of 
the 24th of January she was again 
advertised to perform the part of 
Lucy Bertram, “ Miss Stephens being 
indisposed ;” when the papers of the 
day informed us that that Miss S. 
was singing at the Derby Concerts. 
This custom of foisting inferior per- 
formers upon the London audience, 
for the sake of accommodating the 
actors and actresses in their provin- 
cial trips, ought to be steadily discoun- 
tenanced; particularly when it is 
considered what enormous salaries are 
already paid them; and how much 
the high prices of admission to the 
theatres are thereto to be attributed. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


CIRCUS. 

The performances at this house are 
now well kvown to be of a very 
superior kind ; ‘far excelling those at 
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‘all other minor theatres, and bidding 
fair to rival others at houses of ‘‘a 
larger growth.” A stronger proof of 
‘their merits cannot be produced than 
in the numerous and elegant audience 
-which each night’s representation con- 
‘tinues to attract. A grand serious 
‘meto-drama entitled The Knights of 
the Lion” was produced on the 5th of 
January. ‘“ Don Giovanni” has been 


-revived, andon the 1¢tha new burletta 
‘ealled ** Tom Jones” (taken from 
-Fielding’s celebrated novel) was per- 


‘formed for the first time ; into which 
‘the whole strength of the company 
‘was thrown. The part of Tom Jones 
was sustained by Mr. Huntley, Squire 
~Fally-ho by Mr. Short, Lady Bel- 
-aston by Miss ‘Taylor, and Sophia 
Weston by a Miss Jonas from the 
‘Windsor Theatre. Of Mr. Huntley 
~we have frequently had occasion to 
speak in terms of commendation, and 
since we witnessed his performance 
at Covent Garden in 1811, we have 
ever been prepossessed in his favour ; 
he is one of those actors who improve 
upon acquaintance. Short is a brisk 
little fellow, and does all he can to 
please, but he wants application. He 
is neither a perfect actor nor a scien- 
tific singer, yet he has some good qua- 


‘lities which gain him many admirers. 


‘Miss Taylor is an old favourite, who 
ever acts with propriety, and lays 
strong claims to our approbation. 
Of Miss Jonas it would be unfair to 
speak in general terms till we have 
seen a further specimen of her talents ; 
for the present character she appears 
well calculated, and she played it with 
tolerable spirit. 

A new melo-drama founded on Cole- 
ridge’s Dramatic Poem is announced 


for Monday the 2nd of February. It 


is entitled “ Zapoyla, or the War 


Wolf.” In addition to other novelties 
appears Mr. Dibdin has attended to 


the comforts, as well as to the amug. 
ments of his theatre. ‘The backs of 
the front boxes are now enclosed with 
festoons of red cloth draperies, or cur. 
tains, with small apertures at stated 
distances to admit a due proportion of 
air, and we have no doubt they may 
easily be made to draw, and thereby 
bid fair to rival the Calorifiere Fumi. 
vore Stoves, by which to use the words 
of the Covent Garden Play bills, 
“the theatre can either be cooled or 
warmed, and the atmosphere of the 
diflerent parts of the house be kept to 
one pleasant temperature throughout 
the diflerent seasons of the year.” 


SANS PAREIL. 

The dramatic lounger cannot 
“ wile away an idle hour” more 
pleasantly than in. this little theatre, 
where the talents of Miss Scott as 
authoress and actress are so happily 
exercised. During the past month 
a lively sketch founded upon the 
recent impositions of Young Causton 
has been produced under the title of 
“The Fortunate Youth, or the New- 
market Hoax,” in which are some well 
planted hits at designing fortune- 
hunters and credulous newsmongers. 
The Burletta of “ The Old Oak 
Chest,” and the Pantomine of “ The 
Necromancer, or the Golden Key,” 
have also been revived, and continue 
as gratifying to the audience as 
they are creditable to the author ; 
in the latter Jones exhibits his su- 
perior powers to advantage, and 
displays some feats of strength and 
agility, which entitle him to rank 
with the first of Clowns. Madame 
Le Clerq is a gay, giddy, lively, 
romping little Columbine, with a pair 
of sparkling eyes, where “ love sits 
laughing and betrays her wishes.” 
Amongst other performers of merit 
Mr. Stebbing deserves to be particu- 
larized ; his personation of the fiery 
cook in the “ Old Oak Chest” 1s 
irresistably. comic. Miss Yours 
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_ has also astonished the natives with 
her exhibitions on the slack wire, 
such as falling on her back, making 
and drinking tea upon the full swing, 
twirling round a glass of water 
without spilling a drop, jumping 
through a hoop, &c. 

The comic songs of Mr. Huckel 
also afford much gratification, and 
the following stanza _ introduced 
in his London adventures delighted 
the gods amazingly. 


“ Then I went to the Park and I saw 
the great gun, 

Which a present, ’tis said, from the 
Spaniards did come: 


A very queer present, I swear by the 
Mass 


For we fend them our yold, and they 
pay us in brass.” 
A new melo-drama is announced 
for Miss Seott’s benefit on the Sth of 
February. 


REGENCY, 


The performances here continue 
to be conducted with the same taste 
and spirit as heretofore. Several 
valuable additions have been made to 
the old company, and altogether the 
talent it boasts is highly respectable. 
A young man named Lewis claims 
our particular notice; if he is not 
spoiled by injudicious flattery, he 
appears likely to become an excel- 
leut actor. The house has been 
much improved in appearance, and 
rendered more comfortable by in- 
closing the pit, by which the gloomy 
back-ground of that part of the the- 


atre is concealed from the audience. 
The last novelty we have noticed isi 
the productoin of Lewis’s Adel~ 
githa,” in which the performances of 
Guiscard and the unfortunate heroine, 
by Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Beverly, are. 
highly effective. Miss Young, whose 
feats on the slack-wire we have - no- 
ticed in our account of the Sans 
Pareil, is engaged here, and varies 
the entertainments very agreeably. 
The whole performances jn short, 
form a most excellent mélange, and 
by their nightly attraction appear 
likely to reward the proprietor for 
his exertions. We had nearly omit- 
ted to mention the singing of a young 
man named Cogan, whose voiee 
needs only the aid of a little more 
science to bring him into general 
notice. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A piece has been produced called 
* Giovanni in London,” which con- 
tains much humour and whim. It 
purports to take up his adventures 
where the Italian Opera closes. The 
“ Fortunate Youth,” also made his 
appearance on the 26th of January, 
in which Decamp personates the 
hero ; the way in which he announced 
the piece for repetition was perfectly 
unique. Mrs. Pincott, who was to 
have delivered the Epilogue, scarcely 
knew two lines, and afier several inef- 
fectual attempts to proceed, | was 
obliged to make a kind of apology, 


and retire. 


Articles. 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN, 


On the Manners, Literature, and 
Amusements of the English. 


LETTER 3. 

The English Theatre has gradually 
declined from the high character it 
once enjoyed, for possessing numerous 
tragic performers of matchless ex- 
cellence. This is allowed on all hands ; 


and even were it not, a perusal of the 
different works on the drama, pub- 
lished in England during the last 
century, would be sufficient to con- 
vince us of it. We there read of six 
or eight actors, and a proportionate 
number of actresses, at each of the 
winter theatres, occupying the highest 
walks of the serious drama; but now, 
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both the houses perhaps can produce 
but one man; and certainly but one 
woman possessing any plausible pre- 
tensions to a high station under the 
banners of the Tragic Muse. In 
Comedy the case is widely different ; 
for, with the exception of the polished 
gentleman, every character, in every 
humorous piece in existence, might 
find an efficient representative amongst 
the present comic performers of the 
English Stage. I have promised to 
describe to you the principal members 
of both companies; and though the 
promise was perhaps rasbly made, and 
quite beyond my powers, I shall en- 
deavour to fulfil it to the best of my 
ability. It is usual, I know not why, 
for the English critics, in noticing 
the performances of either house, to 
give the lead to those of Drury-Lane; 
and, as the proverb says, that when 
we are at Rome we should do as the 
Romans do, I shall in this respect 
follow their example. I have said 
that the theatres can perhaps boast 
but one tragic performer—that one is 
KEAN; an actor of most brilliant 
genius, rendered still more resplendent 
by the pitchy darkness with which 
it is surrounded. He is, in every 
sense of the word, a most extraordi- 
nary being. Never before were the ex- 
tremes of excellence and absurdity 
so closely united as in this man. TI 
have seen him on one evening surpass 
all my imagination had ever conceived 
of scenic skill, andlend a charm even 
to Shakspeare ; while on another he 
has sunk as much below my expecta- 
tions as he had before soared beyond 
them. See his Richard the Third, 
or his Sir Giles Overreach. and you 
prouounce him to be the greatest 
actor that ever existed; but take a 
view of him in Hamlet or Macbeth, 
and you instantly feel inclined to re. 
tract your opinion. In fact he deals 


wholly in extremes. He must be 
transcendent, or he must be yile, 
Repose is hateful and fatal to him ; 
itis in stormy bursts of passion, in 
the whirlwinds of rage and jealousy 
that he excels ; and here he surpasses 
any other actor I ever saw, as much 
as Shakspeare surpasses any other 
author I ever read. I had not the 
good fortune to visit England soon 
enough to see Kemble perform ; but 
if I may trust to the judgment of 
many sensible men I have conversed 
with, the appearance of Kean kas 
wrought a revolution upon the stage, 
and in the public mind, very similar 
to that effected by Garrick in the last 
century. A great many however, 
still cling to their early predilections, 
and dwell with fond regret upon the 
majestic grandeur of Kemble; but 
the general opinion seems to be that 
Kean has restored nature, and the 
true style of acting to the stage: 
and that the school of Kemble was 
rather the school of declamation than 
of passion ; refined and elegant be- 
yond example, but too constrained 
and artificial Kean has now no 
competitor ; the few other actors who 
pretend to any excellence, univer- 
sally tread in the steps of Kemble; 
and he appears to be placed by gene- 
ral consent at the head of the tragic 
performers of the English Stage. In 
a future letter I shall give you some 
description of his person, &c. and 
take a rapid survey of the other 
principal actors of this theatre. 
G. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Previous to a masquerade at the 
King’s Theatre, His Royal Highness 
was so seriously indisposed as to re- 
quire the attendance of Dr. R. who 
upon being asked whether the Royal 
Patient might with safety venture to 
the Opera House, gave his decided 
negative. The Prince was dissatis- 
fied with the doctor’s mandate, and at 
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the same time assured him, no exer- 
tion on his part would be requisite, 
as he intended going in a Domino. 
The stern and inexorabie doctor, 
still persisting in his opinion, added, 
that he would not answer for the 
consequence of such imprudence,— 
it might occasion His Royal High- 
ness’s death ; upon which the Prince 
immediately said, “ Beati sunt illi, 
qui moriuntur in Domino.” 


THE SURVEYOR.—No. 2. 
** Fashion in every thing bears sovereign 

sway.” 

Colman. 

A very slight degree of observa- 
tion will convince us that the maxim 
fempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis,” is peculiarly applicable to the 
state of affairs in the fashionable world, 
as may be seen ina number of incidents 
which vary with the bent of men’s 
inclinations, and undergo many most 
strange and unaccountable revolu- 
tions, in a very short period of time; 
I need hardly adduce as a proof of 
this, the difference that exists between 
the short trains which the ladies at 
present wear, and those of other days, 
(not so very far distant) when they 
afforded a comfortable and easy con- 
veyance for tame rooks, magpies, or 
parrots, as the fair owners of them 
trailed along the ground their sweep- 
mg luxuriance. ‘The pig-tails, and 
wigs, also, of the men have given 
way to the various extraordinary 
shapes, that the hair of those of the 
present day frequently assumes. The 
large buckles have vanished; the 


huge coat, with immense flaps and. 


lapells, has dwindled, alas! into one 
that shows at once the shape of the 
wearer, and the dexterity of the 
tailor, who has now the satisfaction 
of being able to make two, where he 
before made but one. To revert to 
the dress of the ladies. We no 


longer see the fine, large, respectable 

head dress, with formal powdered 

curls, the stately hoop, the long 
Vol. I. 


stays, or the high-heeled shoe; ig 
their place appear, the fancied flower, 
the taper, and short waist, and the 
small slipper ; the starch, and for- 
mal air too, is sueceeded by one alto- 
gether as free. But, to be sure, 
there is net now the eccasion there 
was for observing the order of ruffles, 
the locality of corking-pins, or the 
position of furbelows; nor has a 
lady indeed at present, quite so much 
dress to take care of as she had. I 
shall leave it to those that may be ill- 
natured enough, to assume the un- 
pleasant office of defining whether 
the changes that have happened 
are for the better, or not; and endea- 
vour to point out a few more strange 
alterations which have occurred, and 
which still serve to support my first 
position. I fancy it is not quite out 
of the memory of man, when the 
good lady of the house used to bless 
her stars, and cry out upon the pro- 
digality of the times, if her husband 
came home, and told her that he had 
invited some friends at the late hour 
of half-past one ortwo. Now I do 
not imagine that the nerves of any 
of our present fashionables would be 
much agitated by the intelligence that 
my Lord or my Lady such-a-one did 
uot rise till that hour, or dine till six 
hours after it. Why need I mention 
that night is nearly turned into day, 
or that the seasons (at least the effect 
of them) are varied by patent stoves, 
ventilators, and all the inventions that 
our stupid ancestors were utter stran- 
gers to. One cannot, truly, help 


expressing the same astonishmeut as 


Crockery does in the play, at the cu- 
rious alterations a short time is 
sufficient to produce—Nay, I ques~ 
tion, whether (of course we must leave 
out the possibility of the thing) am 
Englishman of the present, and one 
of the past age, would not be. as 
much surprised at meeting one 
another, as the natives of the Pelew 
Islands were at the sight of Captain 
G 
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both the houses perhaps can produce 
but one man; and certainly but one 
woman possessing any plausible pre- 
tensions to a high station under the 
banners of the Tragic Muse. In 
Comedy the case is widely different ; 
for, with the exception of the polished 
gentleman, every character, in every 
humorous piece in existence, might 
find an efficient representative amongst 
the present comic performers of the 
English Stage. I have promised to 
describe to you the principal members 
of both companies ; and though the 
promise was perhaps rashly made, and 
quite beyond my powers, I shall en- 
deavour to fulfil it to the best of my 
ability. It is usual, I know not why, 
for the English critics, in noticing 
the performances of either house, to 
give the lead to those of Drury-Lane; 
and, as the proverb says, that when 
we are at Rome we should do as the 
Romans do, I shall in this respect 
follow their example. I have said 
that the theatres can perhaps boast 
but one tragic performer—that one is 
KEAN; an actor of most brilliant 
genius, rendered still more resplendent 
by the pitchy darkness with which 
it is surrounded. He is, in every 
sense of the word, a most extraordi- 
nary being. Never before were the ex- 
tremes of excellence and absurdity 
so closely united as in this man. I 
have seen him on one evening surpass 
all my imagination had ever conceived 
of scenic skill, andlend a charm even 
to Shakspeare ; while on another he 
has sunk as much below my expecta- 
tions as he had before soared beyond 
them. See his Richard the Third, 
or his Sir Giles Overreach. and you 
provuounce him to be the greatest 
actor that ever existed; but take a 
view of him in Hamlet or Macbeth, 
and you instantly feel inclined to re. 
tract your opinion. In fact he deals 


wholly in extremes. He must be 
transcendent, or he must be vile. 
Repose is hateful and fatal to him ; 


itis in stormy bursts of passion, in. 


the whirlwinds of rage and jealousy 
that he excels ; and here he surpasses 


any other actor I ever saw, as much. 


as Shakspeare surpasses any other 


author I ever read. I had not the 


good fortune to visit England soon 
enough to see Kemble perform ; but 
if I may trust to the judgment of 
many sensible men I have conversed 
with, the appearance of Kean has 
wrought a revolution upon the stage, 
and in the public mind, very similar 
to that effected by Garrick in the last 
century. A great many however, 
still cling to their early predilections, 
and dwell with fond regret upon the 
majestic grandeur of Kemble; but 
the general opinion seems to be that 
Kean bas restored nature, and the 
true style of acting to the stage: 
and that the school of Kemble was 
rather the school of declamation than 
of passion; refined and elegant be- 
yond example, but too constrained 
and artificial Kean has now no 
competitor ; the few other actors who 
pretend to any excellence, univer- 
sally tread in the steps of Kemble ; 
and he appears to be placed by gene- 
ral consent at the head of the tragic 
performers of the English Stage. In 
a future letter I shall give you some 
description of his person, &c. and 
take a rapid survey of the other 
principal actors of this theatre. 
G. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Previous to a masquerade at the 
King’s Theatre, His Royal Highness 
was so seriously indisposed as to re- 
quire the attendance of Dr. R. who, 
upon being asked whether the Royal 
Patient might with safety venture to 
the Opera House, gave his decided 
negative. The Prince was dissatis- 
fied with the doctor’s mandate, and at 
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the same time assured him, no exer- 
tion on his part would be requisite, 
as he intended going in a Domino. 
The stern and inexorabie doctor, 
still persisting in his opinion, added, 
that he would not answer for the 
consequence of such imprudence,— 
it might occasion His Royal High- 
ness’s death ; upon which the Prince 
immediately said, “ Beati sunt ili, 
qui moriuntur in Domino.” 


THE SURVEYOR.—No. 2. 
‘* Fashion in every thing bears sovereign 

sway.” 

Colman. 

A very slight degree of observa- 
tion will convince us that the maxim 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis,” is peculiarly applicable to the 
state of affairs in the fashionable world, 
as may be seen ina number of incidents 
which vary with the bent of men’s 
inclinations, and undergo many most 
strange and unaccountable revolu- 
tions, in a very short period of time ; 
I need hardiy adduce as a proof of 
this, the difference that exists between 
the short trains which the ladies at 
present wear, and those of other days, 
(not so very far distant) when they 
afforded a comfortable and easy con- 
veyance for tame rooks, magpies, or 
parrots, as the fair owners of them 
trailed along the ground their sweep- 
ing luxuriance. ‘The pig-tails, and 
wigs, also, of the men have given 
way to the various extraordinary 
shapes, that the hair of those of the 
present day frequently assumes... The 
large buckles have vanished; the 
huge coat, with immense flaps and 
lapells, has dwindled, alas! into one 
that shows at once the shape of the 
wearer, and the dexterity of the 
tailor, who has now the satisfaction 
of being able to make two, where he 
before made but one. To revert to 
the dress of the ladies. We no 
longer see the fine, large, respectable 
head dress, with formal powdered 
curls, the stately hoop, the long 

Vol. II. 


stays, or the high-heeled shoe; ia 
their place appear, the fancied flower, 
the taper, and short waist, and the 
small slipper; the starch, and for- 
mal air too, is sueceeded by one alto- 
gether as free. But, to be sure, 
there is net now the eccasion there 
was for observing the order of ruffles, 
the locality of corking-pins, or the 
position of furbelows; nor has a 
lady indeed at present, quite so much 
dress to take care of as she had. I 
shall leave it to those that may be ill- 
natured enough, to assume the un- 
pleasant office of defining whether 
the changes that have happened 
are for the better, or not ; and endea- 
vour to point out a few more strange 
alterations which have occurred, and 
which still serve to support my first 
position. I fancy it is not quite out 
of the memory of man, when the 
good lady of the house used to bless 
her stars, and cry out upon the pro- 
digality of the times, if her husband 
came home, and told her that he had 
invited some friends at the late hour 
of half-past one ortwo. Now I do 
not imagine that the nerves of any 
of our present fashionables would be 
much agitated by the intelligence that 
my Lord or my Lady such-a-one did 
uot rise till that hour, or dine till six 
hours after it. Why need I mention 
that night is nearly turned into day, 
or that the seasons (at least the effect 
of them) are varied by patent stoves, 
ventilators, and all the inventions that 


our stupid ancestors were utter stran- 


gers to. One cannot, truly, help 
expressing the same astonishment as 
Crockery does in the play, at the cu- 
rious alterations a short time is 
sufficient to produce—Nay, I ques- 
tion, whether (of course we must leave 
out the possibility of the thing) an 
Englishman of the present, and one 
of the past age, would not be. as 
much surprised at meeting one 
another, as the natives of the Pelew 
Islands were at the sight of Captain 
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Wilson’s crew. I will not trouble 
the reader with any further observa- 
tions on the subject, although it is 
an almost never-failing topic, but 
content myself with submitting 
to his perusal the following Glossary, 
which will enable him to understand 
the meaning of several words, which 
have greatly varied from their origi- 
nal acceptation. 


At HomeThe domestic amusement 
of receiving three hundred people at 
your house, commonly called a Rout. 

Buying—Ordering goods, without 
intending to pay for them. 

Chariot —A vehicle for one’s ser- 
vants ; the dickey being a seat for the 
ladies, the box for gentlemen. 

To Call out — Requesting your 
friend’s permission to shoot him. 

Dressed—Half naked. 

Drunk—Happy. 

Duty—Doing as other people do. 

Decency—Keeping up appearances. 

Danecing—Whisking round a room 
in a man’s arms; commenly called 
waltzing. 

Every body — Your own acquain- 
tance. 

Friends—Meaning not known. 

Fortune—The sammum bonum. 

Honesty—Quite in disuse. 

Husband — A person employed te 
pay one’s debts. 

ospitality—Obsolete. 

Honour—Standing fire well. 

Highly accomplished—Reading mu- 
sic at sight, and speaking French 
badly : reading Italian with the help 
of a master, and guessing charades. 

Living in Style—Splendid extrava- 
gance. 

Matrimony—A bargain. 


Morality—A troublesome bar to 
pleasure. 


Modest—Sheepish 
Noboedy—A thousand unfashionable 
people. 
Not at Home—Sitting in your par- 
Jour. 

Nonsense—Polite conversation. 

Uld Age—An iniirmity nobody 
knows. 

Prudence—Parsimony. 
_Quiz—Every body, notin your own 
circle. 

Rage—The mode of the day. 

Rout—A fashionable term for suf. 
focation. 

Time—Only regarded in music. 

Truth—Meaning uncertain. 


Undressed—Co 
throat. 


Wife—A necessary evil to free one 
from a prison. 


c. P. 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


“In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take 
degree, 
« Must learn his rudiments by reading me.” 
Dress. The love of dress is natural 
to females—Is it commendable ?>—Un- 
doubtedly it is. Dress doubles the 
value of a woman; it augments our 
p'easures and enjoyments by setting 
off her charms, and is the natural finish 
of beauty. Without dress a handsome 
woman is a gem which is not set, and 
which needs the aid of a skilful artist 
to give it all the lustre of which it is 
susceptible. A good taste in dress is, 
however, very rare, and though 
nothing is more studied, nothing is 
less understood. The women are too 
apt to imagine that a superfluity of 
finery is captivating in theeyes of men, 
than which no idea can be more absurd. 
In a pretty woman it merely serves to 
detract from the effect of ber charms, 
and in a plain one it perpetually re- 
minds us of what is deficient. Care- 
lessness in dress is most disgusting in 
a woman ; the girl of fifteen who does 
not strive to to please in this respect, 
will be a slut and a shrew at five-and- 
twenty. 


Elopement. Few things now-a-days 
can justify a girl in an elopement; it 
is always a rash, and generally 
a dangerous step. The times are 
past in which disobedient daughters 
were dragged ‘ shrieking victims” to 
the altar, though we still hear of 
such things in romances. A girl may 
always in the long run follow her in- 
clinations, and marry the man of ber 
choice, without risking every thing by 
an elopement. 

Eloquence. All the great passions 
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care dumb, yet many lovers are elo- 
quent ; these, however, are rarely true 
ones; in fact there is generally the 
greatest flow of language, where the 
heart is Jeast interested. A girl is in 
much greater danger from a cool, cal- 
culating suitor, who has no end in 
view beyond his own gratification, 
than from a man who really. has 
a sincere affection for her. The one 
will feel too much to permit him 
to talk very fluently about it : while 
the other, having no such restraint 
upon his volubility, swears ten thou- 
sand things he never intends to per- 
form, coolly watches all his opportu- 
nities, takes advantage of every un- 
guarded moment, and by dint of flat- 
tery, small talk, and lies, often 
succeeds in capturing the town, before 
the true lover has mustered up courage 
enough to make the first approaches. 
Eloquence then is not always a proof 
of real passion, norisit at all necessary 


_ to adisplay of it; as Congreve says, 


in a line I have already quoted: 

** Silence shall be eloquence in love.” 
More may be expressed by a significant 
glance, a stolen smile, or a ‘* pressure 
of the thrilling hand,” than could be 
conveyed by all the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, 

Enchantment. A term constantly 
made use of in the language of love— 
An enchanting fair one, &c. on the 
grand principle, that flattery always 
pleases a woman; and that however 


such hyperboles may-at first be dis- - 


trusted, they are speedily received as 
infallible truths. 

Engagement. 'This was formerly a 
word of serious import, but at present 
is not much regarded, since lovers 
have found out the commodious ex- 
pedient of having a number on their 
bands at once. 

Envy. This isa vile passion ; and, 


wenerating the fair sex asI do, it is . 


with much sorrow I am compelled to 
say that itis but too frequently the 
inmate of a female bosom. The envy 
and hatred which plain women bear 
towards pretty ones, and pretty ones 
towards their rivals, surpass imagi- 
nation. I have known a woman yield 
that which she had refused to all 
other persuasions, merely to gain pos- 
session of some anecdotes little te the 
credit of a hated rival; and willingly 
purchase the ruin of her enemy, at the 
expense of her own. 
AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
(To be continued.) 


THEATRICAL NUISANCES. 


We have it in contemplation oeca- 
sionally to dedicate a page or two of 
our work to the exposition of certain 
Theatrical Nuisances, which have too 
long been suffered to mar the pleasure, 
and destroy the comfort of the fre- 
quenters of the theatres. At pre- 
sent we shali confine our observations 
to onein which the performers them - 
selves are principally to blame, and 
in which they betray a lamentable 
want of a proper knowledge of them- 
selves, as well as of the respect that 
is due from them to their supporters, 
the public. It must be totally unne- 
cessary for us to remark upon the 
difficulty which exists in procuring 
places at either of the theatres, on any 
night ef extraordinary attraction— 
the chicanery and favouritism in prac- 
tice at the box-offices, and the bribery 
and perseverance absolutely neces- 
sary to the attainment of even the 
most indifferent seats; How morti- 
fying then must it be to the feelings of 
every one who has been compelled to 
undergo this vexatious drudgery, to 
behold, upon entering the theatre, all 
the best situations in the house occu- 
pied by the performers and their 
friends ! Yet, that this is almost in- 
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variably the case on the production of 
a new piece, can be testilied by every 
one who is in the habit of attending 
on those occasions. ‘There needs no 
ghost come from the grave to tell us 
that these places are not procured by 
the players in a fair and open manner, 
but that having previously made their 
choice, by means of their secret in- 
fluence, the public are left to take 
what they can get, and may think 
themselves lucky in not being totally 
excluded. We shall not dwel upon 
this subject; its glaring impropriety 
must be sufficiently obvious to every 
one; and the managers certainly 
ought to interfere, and put a stop to 
such practices. What should wethink 
of a man who invited us to dinner, 
and before our arrival filled all the 
best places at the table with his own 
servants? Itis not necessary to men- 
tion those who most notoriously offend 
in this way, but we cannot avoid par- 
ticularizing an actor whom we saw 
seated in the front row of a Dress 
Box, at Drury Lane, on the evening 
of the 26th of December, with his hat 
on. This spark was lately imported 
from Bath, at which place, so famed 
for politeness and good-breeding, we 
should have thought he might have 
learned better manners, but we see he 
acts the gentleman as badly off the 
Stage, as he does upon it. 

We shall conclude this article with 
a letter which we have received from 
an old correspondent, as the matter it 
treats of may very properly be placed 
under the head of Theatrical Nui- 
Sauces : 

A hint to Pretty Actresses. 

_Ladies—If ever I see any of you at 
cither of the Theatres (forming a part 
of the audience) I shail ex pect that 
you will behave as becometh respect- 
able females, and not flirt, laugh, and 
chatter with a parcel of dangling cox- 


combs during the performance, to the 
éreal annoyanee of (at least) thirty 


people around yeu—And should an 
unassuming person, who has as much 
ability, but less assurance than your. 
selves, undertake a character by order 
of the Manager, don’t disgrace your. 
selves by mimicking and ridiculing 
her—or i shall be under the necessity 
of giving your names in full to the 
Public, who are ever generous and 
indulgent towards you, when on the 
Stage. LI have been led to give you 
this friendly hint, in consequence of 
the very un-lady-like conduct of one, 
who is by a few considered (but b 

herself known to be) pretty, on Mon- 
day evening last, at Drury Lane The. 
atre, at which house she has no Foot- 


ing. 
‘ The Ghost of Will Honeycomb, 
Dec. 24,1817. 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. 7. 
Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown.” 
Shakspeare. 

In this age of wonders, when all 
our movements are actuated by Steam, 
and most of our exhibitions are 
illuminated with Gas ; when manual 
labour is falling into disrepute, and 
tallow-candles are threatened with 
extermination, it must be gratifying 
to a Reflector to ruminate upon the 
many improvements which have of 
late years been made in all sorts of 
machinery; and when he reflects 
upon what it has already done, he 
must naturally be led to exclaim, 
“* What may it not be made to do?”— 
In fact, this is an age of machinery ; 
itsinfluence facilitates our operations 
both by sea and land; and many of 
those things, which in the days of our 
forefathers were the work of men’s 
hands, are now effected by wheels, 
pulleys, pipes, furnaces, and steam. 
Steam at present seems to be the 
main-spring which keeps us all in 
motion. With uncommon care, assi- 
duity, and attention, I have analysed 
and inspected the inventions of all 
former mechanists; and the pro- 
gressive improvements, and admirable 
contrivances which I observed in 
their performances, only convinced 
me that far more admirable and 
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peffect properties might be united in 
u-performance of my own. My re- 
searches have been unlimited; and 
1 no’ beg leave to offer to the public 
the result of my labours. 

Heretofore the powers of mecha- 
nism and steam have been used to 
perform those things which otherwise 
must have been effected bv the 
jabour of man: I propose going 
still further, and the machine shall, 
under my direction, not only per- 
ferm the labour, but be substituted 
fer the Jabourer himself. Engines 
shall be constructed, exactly resem- 
bling the human form ; and the limbs 
and features shall be moved by the 
influence of Steam. I shall prepare 
figures endowed with powers adapted 
to various purposes ; and [ antici- 
pate that in a short time all menial 
and laborious employments will be 
performed by these creatures of my 
invention. My readers have already 
heard of Steam WNitchens, 1 will 
speedily present them with a Steam 
Cook: and, in like manner, fields 
shall be ploughed, floors shall be 
washed, houses shall be built, and 
chimneys shall be swept, by engines 
bearing the outward appearance and 
fair proportions of men, but whose 
actions shall be directed by wheels, 
furnaces, and valves contained in 
their insides. But, whilst my plan 
will evidently be useful, it will also 
be extremely ornamental; for, after 
making a certain number of ordinary 
men and wemen, to act as the mob 
and the multitude, I shall prepare 
some of a more polished and genteel 
stamp. To all theatrical establish- 
ments my plan must prove a most 
valuable discovery ; and, when my 
arrangements are completed, I will 
undertake to furnish them with Steam 
Actors and Actresses on the most 
reasonable terms. The part of 
Richard the Third, performed by a 
sit horse power, could not fail to 
draw a good house ; and my machi- 


nery is brought to such perfection, 
that I will engage to prodace all the 
newest starts, groans, and transitions 
of voice, in a style equal, if not 
superior, to nature. It cannot be 
denied that these performers will be 
pecniiarly adapted to the inflated 
language of modern melo-dramatie 
plays ; and, by a proportion of Gas, 
which [have contrived to be inserted 
in the upper story of each actor, he, 
or rather it, will be enabled to throw 
new lights on various passages of our 
most popular dramatic peets. 
- LT intend to produce about a dozen 
very highly-finished mechanical men 
and women, who will be caleulated 
to appear in principal characters ia 
various departments of the Drama, 
The public are requested to observe, 
that these personages must not be 
introduced in the same play, or on- 
the same night: for, from the pecu- 
liarity of their construction, they 
would inevitably blow up if they 
happened to come in contact with 
each other. No objection, however, 
can possibly be made to the plan I 
have adopted, as I am credibly in- 
formed, that the present heroes and 
heroines of the Stage, when some 
favourite character is the bone of 
contention, are often in hot water. 
Managers of provincial theatres 
may be occasionally favoured with 
these Stars, provided they are not 
particularly wanted in the Metro- 
polis; they will be carefully packed, 
and sent to any part of the United 
Kingdom, per coach or waggon, at 
ihe moderate charge of one hundred 
cuineas a night. For Oratorios, and 
other musical performances, I shall 
provide elegant figuves, endowed by 
Steam with the facully of playing 
airs and varialious on wind instru- 
ments. If any should doubt the 


operatic powers of my engines, [ will 
only remind them of the vocal pro- 
pensities of their tea-kettles. As 
for the words of a song, we have 
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long been taught, by the most able 
professors, that they are of no con- 
sequence whatever. Were I to enu- 
merate all the situations which my 
machines will be calculated to fill, 
my readers might possibly suppose 
that I was endeavouring to impose 
upon them with inflated pufls, and 
that all the apparent advantages of 
my steam apparatus might possibly 
eudin smoke; I will therefore con- 
clude, merely observing, that we 
shall doubtless Jive to see my plan 
adopted in ail parts of Europe.— 
Steam has long offered us its assis- 
tance in making gloves, cookery, 
and the trimmings of ladies’ petti- 
coats; and may we not then look 
forward with confidence to the day 
when the scheme which I have de- 
scribed will meet with universal 
admiration. Nay, I seriously assert, 
that I am coniident, ere many years 
are past, the Reflector himself shall 
think by steam. 
THOMAS. 


MY POCKET-BOOK.—No. 14. 


** 1 am but a Gatherer” 
Wotton. 


Cornsetr. This renegade has late- 
Jy been announcing his intention to 
publish a new English Grammar, 
for the use of the lower classes. Be- 
fore he pretends to instruct others, it 
would be quite as well if he endea- 
voured to perfect himself in his 
knowledge of the language. In his 
“Life and Opinions,” the following 
elegani passage occurs, and a thou- 
sand more, of a similar nature, 
might be selecied from his writings, 
if any one were fool enough to make 
the experiment. He is speaking of 
himself as a self-taught genius, and 
very cleverly contrives to give a 
proof of the truth of what he asserts, 
along with the assertion itself: 

** Grammar he (his father) did not 
perfectly understand himself, and 


therefore his endeavours to learn us 
that necessarily failed.” 


Curran. 
was a sordid miser, it was told Cur. 
ran that he had set out from Cork to 
Dublin, with one shirt, and one 
guinea. “ Yes,” said Curran; “and 
I'll answer for it he’ll change neither 
of them till he returns.” 

Dr. Hirrernan. One of the 
peculiarities of this very eccentrie 
character, was the inviolable secrecy 
he observed as to his place of abode, 
which he never would divulge; but 
to any inquiry on the subject invari- 
ably replied, that he was to be heard 
of at the Bedford Coffee-House. 
Whatever might be his motive, whether 
pride or whim, let him be drunk or 
sober, the secret never escaped him. 
Many schemes used to be devised 
among his friends to find it out, but 
his vigilance always prevented the dis- 
covery. How far he carried this 
whimsical idea may be seen from the 
following anecdote : 

Being one night in a mixed com- 
pany at Old Slaughter’s Coflee-house, 
among the rest was a Mr. Dossie, 
Secretary to the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, a man of a literary 
turn, but who loved late hours at 
night, and laterising in the morning, 
to an exeess. He had another habit, 
more peculiar than the former, which 
was, that whoever he sat last with, 
he made it a point of seeing him 
home. Such a coincidence of cha- 
racters as Hiffernan and he formed, 
could scarcely fail of producing some 
whimsical event. On their leaving 
the Cotlee-house about one o’clock in 
the morning, Mr. D. asked the 
Doctor permission to see him home. 
This was a thing of all others the 
Doctor was least willing to graut, 
however, after pausing for some time, 
“he thanked him for his civility ; but 
as he lived in the city, he would not 
think of giving him that trouble,” 
“None in the world, Sir,” said the 
other ; “ on the contrary, it affords 
me the highest satisfaction.” To 
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this the Doctor was obliged to sub- 
scribe, and they walked on arm in 
till they came to St. Patl’s Church- 
yard: “ Pray, Doctor,” (arriving 
at this point,) says Mr. D. “ do 
you live much farther?” “Oh, yes, 
Sir,’ says the Doctor, “ and on that 
account I told you it would be giving 
you a great deal of trouble.” This 
revived the other’s civility, and on 
they marched, till they reached the 
Royal Exchange. Here the question 
was asked again, when the Doctor, 
who found him lagging, and thought 
he could venture to name some place, 
replied, “ he lived at Bow.” This 
answer decided the contest, Mr. D. 
confessed he was not able to walk so 
far, particularly as he had business 
in the morning which required his 
attendance at two o’clock, wished 
the Doctor a good night, and walked 
back to his lodgings, near Charing- 
cross, with great composure. 

Foote meeting Hifiernan one 
morning rather early in the Hay- 
market, asked him how he was? 
“Why, faith, but so so,” replied 
the Doctor. “ What the old disorder 
—impecuniosity—I suppose—(here 
the Doctor shook his head) —Well my 
little Bayes, let me prescribe for you; 
I have been lucky last night at play, 
and Pil give you as many guineas as 
you have shillings in your pocket— 
Come, make the experiment.” Hif- 
fernan most readily assenting, pulled 
out seven shillings, and Foote, with 
as much readiness, gave him seven 
guineas, adding with a laugh, “ You 
see, Paul, Fortune is not such a 
bitch as you imagine, for she has 
been favourable to me last night, 
and equally so to‘you this morning.” 

Previous to the exhibition of the 
Comedy of “Tis Well it’s no Worse” 
(since cut down to the farce of “ The 
Panne!) Bickerstaffe invited a few 
friends, of whom Hiffernan was one, 
to dine with him, and hear him read 
his play. After dinner the glass went 


cheerfully round for about half an 
hour, when the Author began, and 
read to the end of the first act, the 
company making such observations 
on it as it suggested to their judg- 
ments. Hiflernan’s only remark all 
this while was, “ Very well, by 
G—d! very well,” till about the 
middle of the second act, when he 
began to nod, and in a little time 
afterwards to snore so loud, that the 
Author could scareely be heard. 
Bickerstaffe felt a little embarrassed, 
but, raising his voice, went on. 
Hiflernan’s tones, however, increased, 
till at last Geldsmith could hold no 
longer, but cried out, “ Never mind 
the brute, Bick; go on—he would 
have served Homer so if he was here, 
and reading his own works.” Hiffer- 
nan, however, made his best excuse 
the next day, and which Goldsmith 
was ready enough to admit as such ; 
for when the latter asked him how he 
could behave in that manner, the 
other coolly replied, “ It’s my usual 
way—F never can resist sleeping at a 
pantomime.” 

Dr. Jounsoxn. To a gentleman 
who expressed himself in contemptu- 
ous terms of Blackmore, one of 
whose poetic bulls he happened just 
then to recollect, Johnson said, “I 
hope a blunder, after you have heard 
what shall relate, will not be thought 
decisive against a poei’s reputation. 
When I was a young man, I trans- 
Jated Addisen’s Latin poem on the 
Battie of the Cranes and Pygmies, 
and must plead guilty to the following 


couplet 


‘Down from the guardian boughs 
the nests they flung, 

“And the yet unanimated 
young.’ 

Yet, I trust Iam no blockhead. I 

afterwards changed the word killed 

into crushed.” 


Clemeni’s Inn, 
January 27, 1818, 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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Original Portrpy.— 


To all Love-Sick Swains. 

Oh! list, all ye heart-broken creatures, 
Who tho’ unrequited are true ; 
Who die for the sake of those features 

Which never yet smiled upon you ; 
Be firm, and resolve to forego them, 

Each soft love-sick symptom resist ; 
And that you may perlectly knowthem, 

Attend, and Pil give you a list. 


If, all other damsels forsaking, 
You dance, walk, and whisper 
with one ; 
If your thoughts, whether sleeping 
or waking, 
Attend to her beauties alone ; 
If languor and leanness o’ertake you, 
If your appetite seems to decay, 
If your spirits begin to forsake you, 
Your heart’s in a very bad way. 


If you think that her form is per- 
fection, 
Where graces unnumbered unite ; 
Ifyour days are all days of dejection, 
And sorrow pursues you all night ; 
If you think ev’ry sentence au error, 
Which she on another eonfers, 
And a smile overwhelms you with 
terror, 
Your love is undoubtedly hers. 


If one day you swear you willleave her, 
Yet still contrive near her to live ; 
Now vowing yow ll never forgive her, 
Then praying that she will forgive ; 
If you hear net a word that is 
spoken, 
And wander about likea ghost, 
Resisi— till your bondage is broken, 
Or freedom for ever is lost. 
January, 1818. 


Home. 
In vain, with unremitting care, 
In quest of joy we roam; 
Tb vain we seek it every where— 
*Tis only found at home. 


THOMAS. 


Dear Home! of evry joy the seat, 
When all our toils are past, 

We in thy undisturb’d retreat 
Find Lappiness at last. 


Yet, ah! how few who prize the bliss 
Domestic scenes bestow, 

Prefer to ceremony, ease, 
And happiness, to show. 


To Fashion’s arbitrary rules 
We sacrilice our ease ; 

To gain the suffrages of fools 
Neglect ourselves to please. 


Instead of nature’s solid joys, 
We court the glare of art, 

And change for show and empty noise 
The pleasures of the heart. 


Ah! fvolish man! at last be wise, 
 Forsake delusive joy, 
That cheats the heart to please the 
eyes, 
And flatters to destroy. 


Let honest Nature be your guide, 
Her dictates still pursue ; 

Nor e’er prefer, misled by pride, 
False happiness to true. 


Epitaph. 
Stranger this epitaph is not design’d, 
To praise or censure him who 
sleeps beneath ; 
For praise is useless, censure is 
unkind, 
When life’s important test is clos’d 
by death. 


To rouse the living ; toawake the fear 
Of trembling age, and fix the 
youthful choice ; 
The dead shall speak. Oh! with 
attention hear, 
While health and life are thine, the 
warning voice. 
Time may be lost, and soon shall be 
destroy’d : 
No watchman cries the bour 
beneath the sod. 
Death dost thou dread? the sting 
of death avoid : 
Seek’st thou fer pleasure? leara 
to please thy Ged. 
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